






LEAGUE OF WOME 


The U.N. and Indochina 


HE Indochina crisis moved toward a new stage 

early this month when the U. N. Security Council 
heard Thailand’s plea that the continuing war threat- 
ened her security. All members of the Council 
agreed to Thailand’s request for a hearing except 
Russia, who voted “no” after registering a protest 
that the move was inspired by the U. S. to prevent a 
“neaceful settlement” at Geneva. The most that the 
U. N. has been asked to do is to send a Peace Observa- 
tion Commission to Thailand to study the effect of 
the war on its security. Future Security Council 
action depends, in part, upon developments at the 
Geneva Conference. 

The U. N. has not been involved previously in the 
long Indochina situation. Paramount reasons have 
been the colonial status of Indochina and the French 
position—recently somewhat modified—that it was a 
domestic problem they could handle alone. While 
France has accepted military and eco- 
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Foreign Aid Faces Hurdles 


NCERTAINTY over the outcome of negotiations 

on Indochina is given as one reason why the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee has delayed re- 
porting out the foreign aid bill for 1954-55. As most 
of the funds proposed are for military aid, it is under- 
standable that world conditions make it difficult to 
estimate the best allocation of funds. 

Political considerations also appear to be making 
Congress hesitant about authorizing funds for non- 
military aid. India is a case in point. The Adminis- 
tration has asked $306,000,000 for economic develop- 
ment in Asia, Africa and Latin America, in addition 
to a request of $112,000,000 for the U. S. technical 
cooperation program. Of the funds for economic 
development, India would receive $87,000,000. 

Some members of Congress are reluctant to help 
India because of its government’s position on contro- 
versial questions between the U. S. and the Commu- 
nist bloc. They would like India to 





nomic aid from the U. S. (roughly 
two-thirds of the cost of the war dur- 
ing the past year), she has feared that 
outside intervention would give Com- 
munist China reason to increase its 
participation in the war. This view 
has been shared by Asian countries and 
Britain. 

What can the U. N. do in Indochina, 





Those concerned about the 
future of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, especially items for 
development assistance and 
the U. S. and U. N. technical 
assistance programs, should 
express their views now to 
their Congressman and Sen- 
ators, particularly to those 
who are members of _ the 
House and Senate Appropri- 
ations Committees. 


show more cognizance of the danger 
that both internal and external Com- 
munist aggression poses to the peace 
and security of Asia. A main argu- 
ment for aid to India is the impor- 
tance of bolstering India’s attempt to 
raise living standards through a five- 
year plan to increase agricultural and 
industrial production. Communist 








and what decisions are ahead for the 
U.S.? A U.N. observation group in Thailand could 
give impartial reports on threats to peace in that 
area. If the Security Council fails to send such a 
group, the General Assembly may do so by a two- 
thirds vote. The Assembly convenes in September, 
but an earlier session could be called by a request 
of the majority of the members. 

Should the Geneva Conference fail to stop the war, 
and the Communists seize all of Vietnam and move 
into Laos or Cambodia, any one of the three states 
could appeal to the U. N.—if the U. N. recognizes 
their independence. Other U. N. action could include 
the development of a South Asia Security Pact, eco- 
nomic and political measures to help strengthen the 
will of the peoples of the area for independence and 
freedom, and supervision of any armistice stemming 
from Geneva. 

The U. 8S. has now officially stated that its future 
moves are dependent upon the moral sanction of the 
U. N. and united action with the other nations 
involved. 





China also is working to raise the liv- 
ing standards of its people. All of Asia will be in- 
fluenced politically by the effects of the two coun- 
tries’ separate efforts—one operating under a democ- 
racy, the other under a dictatorship. 

The request for the U. S. technical cooperation pro- 
gram, plus $17,958,000 for the U. N. program, has 
been received more sympathetically by Congress. 
However, a common criticism of the U. S. program has 
centered on the inability of the U. S. to recruit suf- 
ficient technical personnel to fill the requests of re- 
cipient countries, thereby leaving appropriated funds 
unused. The U. N. program, by contrast, often elimi- 
nates projects and personnel due to lack of funds. 

The Appropriations Committees, which make actual 
appropriations after the Mutual Security Program has 
been authorized, have thought that the full amounts 
authorized should not be provided when funds of 
the previous year are unspent. The Administration 
maintains that most unspent funds are obligated 
because contracts involving expenditures have been 
signed. 
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PRESIDENT’S Desk 











Dear MEMBER: 


LL over the country in meetings of every description 
League members are hearing reports of the national 
Conv ention. What is of special significance about this Con- 
vention? Among many things there are three which to my 
mind merit special note. 

1. The Convention represented American democracy in 
action at its best. It was a clear, convincing, lively dem- 
onstration that the basic concept is sound, that it is wise, 
that it really does work. A very heartening fact in these 
troublesome days! 

2. The spirit of this Convention was dynamic. The 
inherently fine quality of the League emerged at every 
point and its cumulative effect is of fundamental and 
far-reaching importance to our towns, our states and our 
nation. There was a sense of unity behind purpose and 
principles and striking evidence of a clear-cut and fearless 
determination to act in support of these. 

3. The delegates to this Convention, as others have 
done before them, expressed their deep faith in the princi- 
ple of international cooperation by reaffirming their un- 
qualified support of the U.N. 

There were two other things which occurred to me 
as these five days unfolded. The first is that somehow 
or other we must make local League work a pleasure and 
we must make it give satisfaction to the person under- 
taking it. It must not be allowed to become drudgery 
and an overwhelming burden. It need not be either of 
these things. We tend to make it so, however, as we let 
it grow increasingly complex and formalize more and more 
rules and regulations. Only those should be considered 
which streamline and simplify. It is possible to erect so 
top heavy an organization that it falls of its own weight. 
We must put our best efforts toward finding ways to make 
League work manageable and rewarding. 

The second point is that I believe the League should 
turn its attention soon to a program subject which permits 
it to work successfully in the field of the structure and 
operations of the federal government. Since World War II 
involved us in problems of global scope, we have given less 
and less attention to the internal needs of our own national 
government. Our work on state and local government pro- 
vides a necessary balance, but it does not suffice. We should 
also try to provide a ‘practical and realistic experience 
within the realm of federal government. Furthermore, 


each day points to a critical need for the type of under- 
standing and contribution which the League can so well 
promote. 


Let’s think this over. 


GRANT TO CATT FUND 


The Fund for the Republic, established by the Ford 
Foundation, has made a $45,000 grant to the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund to finance a project to draw 
together the maximum number of community groups in a 
common effort to promote wider understanding of the basic 
concepts of our governmental and political system. 

The grant, for a six months’ period, will enable the 
CCCMF to act as the source of materials and leadership 
training, and also as a catalytic agent to unite the efforts 
of separate groups. The materials and general activities 
made possible by the project should assist greatly the work 
of the League on national Current Agenda Item II. 

Anna Lord Strauss, recently elected president of the 
CCCMF, is also chairman of its individual liberty project. 
The CCCMF was created by the League of Women Voters 
in 1947 for research and educational work. 










* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT x 


TRADE: H. R. 9474, introduced by Rep. Reed (R., N. Y.) 
proposing a one-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
was on the House floor as this issue went to press. 





H. R. 9476, introduced by Rep. Byrnes (R., Wis.) proposes 
simplified customs tariff schedules. 

+ Thirteen almost identical bills have been introduced that 
would substitute for reciprocal trade negotiations the adjust- 
ment of tariffs by the Tariff Commission, subject only to 
congressional veto, and withdrawing the President’s power 
to negotiate trade agreements with other countries. Sponsors 
are Reps. Hunter (R., Cal.); Mack (R., Wash.); Secrest (R., 
Ohio); Scudder (R., Cal.) ; Steed (D., Cal.); Van Zandt (R., 
Pa.); ‘Staggers (pW. Va.); Neal (R., W. Va.); Mollohan 
(D., W. Va.); Lane (D., Mass.) ; Jenkins (R., Ohio); Bishop 
(R., Ill.) and Dorn (D., S. C.). All bills referred to House 
Ways and Means Committee 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS: Senate passed S. J. 
Res. 44, May 11, limiting membership of Supreme Court to 
nine and making 75 years of age compulsory retirement age 
for Supreme Court Justices and Federal judges. Referred to 
House Judiciary Committee. Various Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee sub-committees: (1) Held a hearing on the proposed 
25 per cent limit on all federal income taxes (S. J. Res. 23); (2) 
approved the item veto for appropriation bills (S. J. Res. 30); 
(3) approved a 4-year term for members of the House of 
Representatives (S. J. Res. 155) and (4) disapproved _repre- 
sentation in the House and Electoral College for District 
of Columbia citizens (S. J. Res. 136). 


COMMITTEE RULES: S. Res. 253, introduced by Sen. 
Bush (R., Conn.) proposes a 23-point code of fair practices 
for Senate investigating committees, including protection for 
witnesses, and conforms to earlier recommendations by the 
Republican Policy Committee and suggestions made _ before 
the House Rules sub-committee on legislative procedure. 


S. Res. 256, introduced by Sen. Kefauver (D., Tenn.) and 
19 other Senators, proposes a “Code of Conduct for Congres- 
sional Committees,” including a supervisory panel made up 
of the Vice-President and four Senators, to receive complaints 
and investigate violations of the rules. 


+ Indicates League opposition. 





CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT OF THE USA, by Kathryn 
H. Stone, is the newest Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 
publication. It discusses primaries, caucuses, conventions and 
campaigns, as well as the past and possible future of the Elec- 
toral College. Forty pages, 25¢ a copy. 





NATIONAL BOARD MEMBERS recently woe are Mrs. 
Harold D. Dyke, Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. Alf H. Gundersen, 


La Crosse, Wis. Mrs. Dyke served on the national Board from 
1943 to 1948. Mrs. Gundersen is the immediate past president 
of the League of Women Voters of Wisconsin. 








THE EDITORS deeply appreciate the constructive thinking 
devoted by Convention delegates to the questionnaire on how 
to improve THE NATIONAL VoTER. However, the current budget 
limits us to 16 two-page issues, to be published monthly, with 
four extra issues spotted in periods of heavy League and con- 
gressional activity. 
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